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Christmas at Kumbwa 


g his soldier stumbled and fell 
e down in the rice field. With an 
ort he struggled to his feet. He was 
drugged with weariness he could 
rdly feel the pain in his dangling 
ht arm. He was light-headed from 
nger. The Reds had taken his kit 
h the emergency rations when they 
m for dead with the others of the 
ating patrol. 
he was alive. The others were 
but he was alive. He was Lazarus 
ning from the tomb. Did Lazarus, 
wish he had not been called back? 
Lazarus returned home; Lazarus 
ed among friends. Everything here 
peanee: the miserable huts, the al- 
faces, the squared fields, the 
eating smells. He was alone and 
in strange rice fields on Christmas 


at shone over Bethlehem. The 
ace. faded out and disappeared. 
a false star, a tracer bullet. The 
Bethlehem was gone. Peace... 
1 — empty words to soldiers 
a forgotten war for an almost 
cause. A politician’s war, the 
oused, an endless war. After 
there would be China, and after 
here would be Russia, and after 
— but there was no need to 
yond that. It was enough to 


as Eve. 


olored pictures on a ‘screen he 
liday streets at home _unreel 


caer 


tar shone in the sky, bright as the fear.” 


er that he was alive now, on 


frosty air, unheard by the throngs 
hurrying to buy late gifts; Salvation 
Army lassies ringing bells, their cheeks 
as red as the ribbons on their bonnets 
from the cold. Cold was welcome when 
there was promise of warmth within. 
It was not welcome when you were 
stumbling over a frozen field on a dark 
night. ae 

There was a tiny flicker of light 
ahead. He dropped to his knees and 
crept forward, sniffing for the tell-tale 
garlic smell of the Chinese soldier. 
Ahead of him in a ditch, dimly lit by 
a tiny light, he saw a girl holding a 
baby in her arms. He saw that she 
was rocking back and forth as if she 
were trying to still the child: with a 
soundless tune. 

Softly he spoke the words from the 
phrase book: “I am a friend. Do not 
The girl looked up, startled. 
Then she saw his soldier’s uniform and 
beckoned him to come. He climbed 
down awkwardly, the hurt arm throb- 
bing, and sat beside her on the rice 
straw. The girl was young, sixteen 
perhaps, though he could never guess 
the ages of these yellow people. Her 
white skirt was muddy, and the baby 
was a bundle of dirty rags. 

The girl stared at him in silence, and 
the soldier spoke the word he had 
learned for food. She shook her head 
and pointed at the child who was cry- 
ing, faintly but fretfully, as if it were 
hungry too. When the baby was quiet 
the girl laid it on the straw, climbed 
out of the ditch, and disappeared. 

The child began to cry again and the 
soldier put out his left hand clumsily. 


ugh Be Ege its prec? cle his thumb and 


roe oe 
va Z 


curled around it. The crying stopped. 
The soldier leaned against the mud of 
the ditch, his arm stiffly outstretched so 
that he would not disturb the baby. The 
frail warmth, the utter confidence of - 
the clinging hand made him forget the 
cold. 


The girl was back now. In _ her 
hand she held a cup of-water. The 
soldier put it to his lips. It was against 
regulations, such a drink, but the 
friendliness in the girl’s eyes was more 
important than Army rules. He smiled 
his thanks, and the girl turned to the 
child who began to cry when the 
soldier loosened his fingers, — 


He watched the girl as she rocked 
the child, silently, rhythmically, as 
though she were singing a song in si- 
lence. He looked at the cup of cold 
water. Overhead the stars were bright. 
The soldier remembered the Child born 


in the manger. 


Almost two thousand years ago the 
star had shone over Bethlehem telling 
of His birth. It was no false star; its 
light still shone. The message of the 
angels was for all times, all countries: 


Behold, I bring you good tidings 


of great joy, which shall be to all — 
people. 
For unto you is born this day in 


the city of David a Saviour, which i is 8 


Christ the Lord. 


The soldier forgot his tonsa his.4 
misery, his fear. It was Christmas Eve __ 
at Kumhwa as well as at home. The 
Child was the meaning of Christmas. 
For a moment the soldier was at peace. _ 
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Women, Too, May Vote 


I t’s big news these days. The 
papers in The Netherlands have been 
full of it. And the news has been 
spilling over into American papers. 
Now the women, too, may vote. That 
is to say, they may vote in the Church. 


They have for some years been per- 
mitted to vote for civil officers in na- 
tional elections. And it has made some 
difference, so they say. Political anal- 
ysts judge that the overwhelming vic- 
tory of General Eisenhower in the re- 
cent Presidential election was due in 
large part to the heavy vote of the 
women. Perhaps it would also make a 
difference in church elections, because 
the women do take a large interest in 
church affairs — and their vote would 
carry a lot of weight. 


But we are moving too fast. We'd 
better get back to The Netherlands, be- 
cause that’s where all this has taken 
place. The women may vote in the 
Church ‘in the Gereformeerde Kerken 
of the Netherlands. It was so decided 
_ by the last Synod of that denomination. 


_ They may not vote in the Christian 
Reformed Church of America. But 
there have been some questions about 
that, and our Church has the question 
of woman suffrage in the church under 
udy at the present moment. For that 
reason the study that has taken place 
in The Netherlands, and this recent de- 
cision of the Gereformeerde Kerken is 
considerable interest to us. 


. ‘Where Do We Stand? 


_ HE standard practice in our 
rch is that only the male members 


ngs and vote in the calling of min- 
s, the choice of elders and deacons, 


a lot, n the Bach. to men. poets: 
Polity, of the Churches, does in- 
, that in the “usage” of the 
petitions for the organization 
w church are signed by “heads 
“single members” 
umably male) ; ; and that the elec- 
of officers in a new church is by 
balloting “of all the male mem- 
(Vol. II, pp. 153, 154). - The 
Order (Art. 22) speaks of ap- 
or choice of elders and deacons 


_ gregational meetings.” 
kegon in turn overtured Synod to 


By George Stob 


by “the congregation,” and the Articles 
of Incorporation of the Christian Re- 
formed Church provide for decision on 
church business by a “majority of the 
members” of the congregation; but this 
is not specific, since women are also 
church members and belong to the con- 
gregation. 

In any event, this “standard practice” 
has the virtual standing of law. It seems 
that therefore it was assumed as a mat- 
ter beyond reasonable doubt that wo- 
men should not vote in the church. 
This followed, supposedly, from the 
subordinate position that women occu- 
py over against men according to the 
teaching of Scripture. The woman is 
to be in subjection to her husband, and 
to “keep silence in the churches.” 
Therefore, it little occurred to anyone 
that the woman could participate in 
congregational meetings and vote for 
church officers. Nor was the matter 
brought into question. If some Amer- 


ican churches permitted women to vote, 


that was to be explained by the fact 
that those churches did not subscribe 
to the absolute authority of Scripture. 

Our tradition, therefore, dictates that 
women should not be permitted to vote 
in the church. But tradition is not the 
same as the Word of God, as Jesus told 
the Pharisees, and as the Reformers 
told the Roman Catholic Church. The 
big question, therefore, is: What does 
the Word of God, which is our only 
rule, teach? There has been some 
doubt in recent years that our tradition 
on this score is solidly based on the 
Word of God. Questions have been 
raised within the communion of the 
Church, and quite recently some of 
these questions were formally addressed 
to Synod. 

In 1947 Classis Miikeeas received 
an overture on the matter of woman 
suffrage from one of its consistories, 
“because of the request of some of its 
women members to participate in con- 


Classis Mus- 


study “the question of the proper func- 
tion of the Congregational Meeting . . . 
and to properly delineate the authority 
of that assembly with a view to the 


solving of the problem of allowing 


women members to vote in congrega- 


tional meetings,” and observed that 
“there are now some congregations that 


adits women | | eccles y 


al guicrage oo 


(Acts 1947, p. 279). 


with the issue of Woman Suffrage 


‘conclusion that women oug 


cause the q 
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overtured Synod “to guide 4 
churches in this matter.” (Acts 1947 
248). The Synod of 1947 the 
placed the question, as phrased Re 

sis Muskegon, into the hands | 
Study Committee. : 
The Study Committee reported 
1950. On the first question — | 
concerning the nature and authorit vy 
congregational meetings — the con { 
om 


tee was of the unanimous j 
that “congregational meetings a 
than advisory _ gatherings; th 
governmental in character.” 
basis one would expect a unan 


vote in congregational me 
thus share in the governm: 
Church. But we are informe 
the question of woman suffr: 
gregational meetings the 
“has not been able to reach ag 


and because the basic. iss 
come to sufficient clarity, a 


ed Ecumenical - Synod for advice 
ding the matter of women suffrage 
Pcongregational meetings” (Acts 1950, 
. 279, 280; cf. pp. 40, 41). 

11 do not know whether this decision 
A stimulated any study of this ques- 
ym in our churches. It is certain, 
pwever, that the decision effectively 
poned any action on the question 
- at least four years (i.e., until after 
2 meeting of the Reformed Ecumeni- 
| Synod in 1953). It might have 
fered action for as many as eight 


o the Ecumenical Synod of 1957). 
kind of postponement often tends 
smother an issue. And this issue of 
bman suffrage in the churches might 
ve become a dead issue among us if 
had not been given new and vigorous 
s by the study and the decisions of 
@ latest Synod of the Gereformeerde 
ken. 


The Gereformeerde Kerken did not 
t for advice from the Reformed 
menical Synod. They tackled the 
blem themselves, produced a signif- 
mt study, and came to an unequivo- 
decision — namely, to allow to the 
rches the freedom to introduce wo- 
suffrage. The Gereformeerde 
ken, therefore, have not only re- 
the problem for their own 
es, but they will come to the 
ned Ecumenical Synod with a 
and reasoned position which 
y governs their practice. The 
Reformed Church will stand 
weak on this score, and will come 
he Reformed Ecumenical Synod 
position, and without benefit 
ady on which the Church has 
sed a Ege 


ormeerde Kerken 


question al woman suffrage 
a discussion in ae 


ch the ve to vote. 


To request the next Re- 


‘ise ra r the ig . 


A divided report came to the Synod 
of Groningen in 1927. The profes- 
sors Boian and H. H. Kuyper, and 
the ministers Ferwerda and Meyering 
offered the Majority advice — not to 
allow the introduction of woman suff- 
rage. They gave the following 
grounds: (1) The data found in Scrip- 
ture argues rather against than for al- 
owing the woman the privilege of vot- 
ing, and in any event it cannot be said 
that Scripture speaks of a woman’s 
right to vote. (2) The introduction of 
woman suffrage in the present social 
context is not without peril, in view of 
the unchristian emancipation 
ment, which is in conflict with the 
ordinances of God. (3) The spiritual 
influence which the woman is expected 
to exert for the welfare of the church 
must, according to Scripture, be exer- 
cised through quite other means (than 
that of the vote-S.). 


move- 


There was a Minority, however — 
the Rev. Lindeboom of Amsterdam. He 
took position for woman suffrage in the 
church, and observed that Scripture 
gives no rule concerning the election of 
church officers by male members only; 
and in what Scripture does say about 
the rights of the congregation, it rather 
gives weight for voting by women than 
against it. In the absence of specific 
directions in Scripture, the question of 
woman suffrage must be answered by 
reference to the analogy of Scripture. 
From such a reference to the analogy 
of Scripture, it must appear that: (1) 
The “office of believer” belongs to the 
woman as well as to the man. (2) As 
a believer, the woman exercises the 
right of approbation (i.e., a woman be- 
liever may object to a nomination for 
ministers, elders, deacons, announced 
to the congregation for its approval -S), 
and there is no ground for limiting her 
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official calling as a believer only to 
this. (3) In consideration of the “of- 
fice of all believers,” the woman’s right 
to vote must be acknowledged as axi- 
omatic. (4) Exclusion from voting is 
an ignoring of and a breach upon the 
woman’s calling as a believer. (5) The 
Church must end this exclusion of the 
woman, not merely by conceding the 
privilege of voting, but by acknowledg- 
ing that it is her right in view of the 
office of believer conferred upon her by 
Christ. ; i 
The Synod of 1927 took sides with | 
neither Majority nor Minority, but ap- 
pointed a new Study Committee to in- 
quire whether voting in the congrega- 
gational meeting is an act of govern- 
ing (daad van regeermacht) or not, — 
and whether perhaps the difference in 
the “office of believer” as between men 
and women might not disqualify the 
woman. After a divided report was 
submitted to the Synod of Arnhem in 
1930, that Synod decided that: (1) The 
election of officers by members of the 
church does not bear the character of — 
advice, but is an act of general govern- 
ment (algemeene regeermacht), which 
is to be distinguished from the special 
government (bizondere regeermacht), 
which has been entrusted by Christ t 
the office of overseers. (2) “Approba. 
tion,” from which women are not ex- 
cluded, does indeed belong to this — 
general government, but with this 
ference, that the congregation indic 
by “election” whom she wants as 0 
fice-bearers, while “approbation” con- — 
sists in the approval or not of those 
who are chosen. (3) Therefore, it does 
not follow — from the fact that th 
woman occupies the “office of believer 
as well as men — that she may parti 
pate in the election of officers. (4) Cor a 
clusive evidence that Scripture demands 


Women, Too May Vote — Continued 


the right of woman suffrage has not 
been advanced, whereas such evidence 
as is given argues against it rather than 
for it. Therefore, the Synod of Arnhem, 
1930, decided not to allow to women 
the right to vote in the Church. 

Thus the Gereformeerde Kerken 
maintained the traditional policy of ex- 
zt) cluding women from the right to vote 
= in the congregational meeting. One 

cannot escape the impression that the 
argumentation by which it so main- 
tained was a bit forced and somewhat 
casuistic. But the question was “set- 
tled,”” — or perhaps it is better to say 
that it was put in a state of suspension 
for awhile. In due time the question 
came into the open again. There came 
the War in 1939, and during the War 
the women of the Netherlands showed 
large courage and competence, per- 
formed many significant services, and 
occupied important positions alongside 
‘of the men. Dr. N. J. Hommes (to 
__ whose excellent book De Vrouw in De 

_ Kerk I am indebted for the above in- 
formation) judges that the War and the 
place of the woman in it had its influ- 
ence upon the thinking of the church. 
An overture on the subject of woman 
suffrage was presented to the Synod of 
Zwolle in 1946, but was not entered 
‘upon for want of new argument. The 
question came again before the Synod 


=o 


of the Hague in 1949, and this time 


another Study Committee was ap- 
_ pointed. 
This Committee reported to the Syn- 


of Rotterdam which met in 1952. 
_ And this Synod decided, by the over- 
_ whelming majority of forty-eight to 
_ three, that churches shall be given the 
_ freedom to introduce voting by women 
congregational meetings. No church 
required to introduce it. But the 
od has declared that there can be 
rightful objections raised against 


= 


f, the Synod judged that Scrip- 
oes not express itself explicitly on 
1e question. But the evidence in Scrip- 
re presents no obstacle — it much 
ner argues for the practice than 


re given the liberty to introduce 
voman suffrage if they are so led. 

[ have given this historical resume of 
in the Gereformeerde 


sometimes against cherished tradi- 
and through an honest evaluation 


le Mai. f 
ry a . 


, 


few of them may have 


of the teaching of Scripture, to alter 
what might be termed a church’s “his- 
torical position.” 


The same question is before our 
Church. It needs, as the Study Com- 
mittee urged in 1950, a study of basic 
issues and Scriptural evidence by “all 
our leaders, consistories, and Classes.” 
Happily, we shall now have at our dis- 
posal the fruits of the discussion and 
study that has taken place in the Neth- 
erlands. We shall hope to speak of it 
again in the Journal. Meanwhile, those 


bos 7 


IER: if the Lord permit, will 


be the Centennial Year of our Church. 


We should begin planning the Anni- 
versary now. We should act on it, not 


at the Synod of 1956, but at the Synod™ 


of 1953. For we shall want it to be a 
memorable Anniversary, one that con- 
tinues fruitful throughout the years. A 
good anniversary requires some _plan- 
ning, and a lot of time and talent. 

What is it that we shall be wanting in 
1957, or, more broadly considered, 
what is it we shall need then to help 
us get the benefit of our history? 


I suggest, just as a starter, that we 
plan for things like the following. 
We shall want a 


Bibliography 


of books, pamphlets, periodicals, arti- 
cles, and unpublished pieces, bearing 
directly and indirectly on the history of 
our church. Dull and unexciting as 
such a thing is, and thankless as the 
labor that goes into it will be, it is, 
nevertheless, a thing of top-priority 
among our historical needs. We ought 
not to pass our century mark without 
the publication, perhaps in a small edi- 
tion of a couple of hundred copies, of 
such a bibliography. ; + 


We have, of course, in our available 
histories, and in special studies of par- 
ticular phases of our history, some very 
useful lists of source materials. It is 
evident that some of our men have had 
the right instinct, the historian’s in- 
stinct. Some of them have had the 
love, too, that makes for insight. A 


the imaginative, reach 


~~ have no bibliography. If w 


who wish to make such a study 
participate in such discussion are | 
vised to obtain a copy of the Rep 
on Vrouwenkiesrecht submitted to ° 
Synod of Rotterdam of the Gerefor 
eerde Kerken in 1952 (obtainable 
addressing: G. M. A. Laernoes, Al 
meen Bureau van de Gereformeei 
Kerken, Koningslaan 35, Utrecht, 
Netherlands) ; and they are also advi: 
to consult the book by Dr. N. 
Hommes, one of the members of 
Synodical Committee, entitled i 
Vrouw in De Kerk, and published! 
1951 by T. Wever, Franeker, 
Netherlands. 
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By HENRY ZYLSTH 


“a 


: 
: 
spade work of ferreting out relew 
materials requires. They have had 


industry, too, which, as I hinted, : 
in such things be indefatigable. 


In the main, however, except in 1 
ited areas of investigation, they h 
not gone through the paces of the 
viably high standards of modern 1 
versity research, and so learnt at | 
hand the ways of thoroughness and| 
curacy that obtain in historical se: 
arship. The mastery of bibliographo 
techniques is itself indispensable: 
good history writing: the wrong 1 
on this job can, for lack of researc! 11 
perience, bog down in a life-times 
stewing and fretting, without ev 7 
ducing a bibliography, much ' 
history. This our men have la 
and they have lacked the means and 
leisure. Hence also our available 
of sources are all fragmentary i 
can lay claim to even reasonable ce 
_ pleteness. coe ea ! 

It would seem that this work m use 
done, at the very least headed up \ 
one man. Committees can com! 3 
such work, but they cannot exe 
We have had various histor 
mittees. We have one now. 


Su 
oom 


versity, such an cae 
raphy might emerge from 
fort under the direction 
As it is, we shall have 
ways to get the thing 

suggest that a man be c 


the creative, a year - 


and expertly 


I consider that the bibliography 
ight to be a classified one, broken 
bwn, that is, into categories of rele- 
fncy. A number of copies ought to 

} published in inter-leaved form, and 

permit of addition and correction. 
ne techniques should be those of pro- 
psional bibliography. The entries 
ght to be annotated, accompanied, 
at is, by a brief characterizing identi- 
ation. Wherever possible, too, the 
face where the source is available, par- 
fularly if it be a unique or rare item, 
ight to be indicated. 


}We shall want that by 1957. Once 
p have it, we can get on, deliberately, 


astematically, persistently, with the 
milding up of an 

_ Historical Collection 

: 

P is reasonably complete. It is 


e that we have made a substantial 
sinning with such a collection at the 
ry of our school. But the effort 
been sporadic, lacking the compe- 
direction that comes only when 
responsibility for it has been fixed. 
would seem that by 1957 we should 
m one-half of the materials compiled 
the projected bibliography, and that 
a quarter century we should 
m so much of the rest as can be had. 


Presumably such a collection ought 
continue to be housed in the College 
| Seminary library — there, rather 
n in any projected Church Home. 
aced in the library it would have the 
e and the services of professional 
ans. There, too, the stuffs of 
ry would be more likely to enter 


Bibliographies and book collections 

both, of course, but the raw ma- 
iais for writing history.. What we 
ll I perhaps want most of all in 1957 
es or definitive 


a -_ ; History 
r church. We have had some use- 
as ef Be See But history 


n Rae men Peale did the hes 
, usually in the moments stol- 
Jean or professor- 
‘ojects submitted in par- 


we pereccals zor 


F the living organism of the church. 


There is one danger which always 
threatens to make denominational his- 
tories a unique branch of history 
writing. They are not critical enough. 
They ao not seek out pattern, genius, 
trend. Written, as it would seem they 
ought to be, from the “inside,” they 
tend to become either a handbook of 
data, a chronicle of decisions and 
events, or a piece of propaganda. 


Perhaps I am inviting this danger, 
when I call fora definitive history of 
our church as an Anniversary project. 
But a popular propaganda history, al- 
though it may have its uses, is not what 
we shall be needing most. There are 
some skeletons in the closet of every 
denomination, and the historian writ- 
ing a history for a Centennial, is likely 
to keep that closet door well closed, lest 
the shrunk shanks walk into open view 
again — to cause who knows what mis- 
chief. But it is clear that our history 
will have to confront those trying old 
matters of infra and supra, of Janssen, 
and Hoeksema, and the like, head on. 
We must have interpretation, scholarly, 
critical, and sympathetic, or else we 
shall be giving out a handbook, a chron- 
icle, or a piece of propaganda. 


I confess that I do not know how 
one goes about getting such a history. 
Enough of imagination, creativity, and 
art is involved in properly humanized 
history writing to resist production by 
assignment. What I hope is that this 
thing is already so much of a passion 
with somebody that he cannot live ex- 
cept he do it. And what I hope, fur- 
ther, is that Synod’s committee, or 
whoever, somehow hears of this man 
and his passion. And that contact is 
then made. I hope that the man gets 
the time and the means to do it. And 
that his product, then, be scholarly, 
definitive, and bound to become 
standard. The work should have two 
further earmarks: competence, so that 
one cannot tell from the faulty tech- 
nique that it is a Reformed product; 
and style — something that puts the 
author in the class of “writers.” There 
are times when we are willing to wade 
through any amount of atrocious 
syntax and bad diction to get a chunk 
of fact. But when people go to press 
with their ideas they are promising 
their public that they can write. And 
they should keep that promise. 


Presumably, ‘we ought to have some- 
thing popular, too, something attrac- 


‘tive, and true, and easy to absorb. I 


suggest that we make this thing a de- 
tfully poe 


ple. 


must plan for a blessed Anniversat 


Pictorial History 


of our church, The modern camera 
in the hands of an artist photographer 
can work wonders, and I see looming 
up in my mind’s eye a big book of 
pictures graphically telling the story 
of our church from Geneva to Hous- 
ton. Bound together, these photo- 
graphs would be, by a spiritual leit- 
motief, but the book would be mainly 
a book of pictures. Such things are 
costly, but if the students in our 
schools can manage one for each year 
of their academic life, we should be 
able to get a superb one for our church 
once a century. Perhaps this is best 
left to private initiative: but such books 
when they are shoddy are very shoddy, 
and a good one, one in which the mon- 
ey goes into the quality, may require 
something like denominational support. 
Perhaps it could come up out of the 
vision of a small committee, be pre- 
sented in prospectus form for approv- 
al, and then be privately executed. 


There are other things one could wish | 
for in 1957. It would be fine if there 
were something of a novel embodying — 
the spirit and the genius of our peo- 
But this is something that cannot — 
be commissioned. We can only wait 
for it to happen. If it does, I wish for 
it a sale of 50,000 copies. 


When we celebrated our 50th anni- — 
versary the Reverend Mr. Vander Werp 
wrote a cantata for the occasion. That, 
too, is suggestive of what we may be : 
able to do. We have developed apace 
in music, and the right sort of planning — 
might get us an art form which could | 
sing and play an historical conscious- 
ness into the hearts of our people every- 
where. There are limited possibili 


dramatic sketches drawn from the str 
gles of our people and our church 
designed for presentation in our so 
ties. A considerable body of deno 
national lore still lies fallow for 
historical adventurer: One hopes thé 
our journals will exploit it in 1957 
like Professor Vanden Bosch, in his 
ticle in this issue, re-establish the he 
of our past. ‘ 


History makes for sanity. It 1 
for sense. It corrects extravagan 
also quickens and inspires. We lh 
our torches at its flame. Moreov 
cannot draw a bead on the fut : 
cept we sight along a line extenc 
from the past through the present, W 


Church and State 


Ill. The Reformers 


Ae argument of last month is 
quite well summarized in a paragraph 
in the Grosses Geschichtbuch of the 
Hutterite Brethren. It runs: “When 
Sylvester the 34th pope won for bap- 
tism, with many smooth and pious 
fawning words (mitt viel glatten hail- 
schlaichenden worten), the emporor 
- Constantine, he thought he was doing 

God a service . . . but at that moment 
the pestilence that walketh in darkness 
and the disease that wasteth at noon- 
- tide forced its way in, the Cross was 
lifted and welded to the sword. All 
- this by the subtlety of the old serpent 
. . and whoever dared to speak against 
the bishop of Rome was designated a 
heretic and had to be condemned to 
fire and sword . . . In this way the 
light of truth began to lose its lustre. 
Although it ofttimes let its glow be 
seen the devil was ever on hand by 


_ And it must be stated emphatically 
that when Luther spoke he spoke not to 
a world complacently catholic but to a 
world in which the acids of dissent had 
ilready eaten deep fissures everywhere. 
Valdensians, to mention only these, 
ere more plentiful in Luther’s day 
an’ ¢ and a century be- 


“ever before; 
Luther the Dean of Notre Dame 


ie la ne de chrestiennete 
... . estotent vauldois” (that 


tnd of A Waldensian 
e,” as these dissenters called their 


who was apprehended in 1500 
nated the number of his colleagues 
00. He said one could travel from 
‘e Milan afoot and tee each 


¢ ach other, a “century Halse 
in the Flemish Low Countries. 
he Reformers knew this. Zwingli, 
; stance, writing to Luther said 
e have been men not a few in 
times who knew the sum and 


5° 


do. But out of all Israel there was 
mn to step eae to do oe 


ce of the faith quite as well as 


stood there in menacing stance.” And 
there is plenty of evidence that the Re- 
formers at the first looked in the direc- 
tion of the earlier dissent for support. 
And, that the dissenters looked hope- 
fully in the direction of the Reformers. 

Luther, for example, received a dele- 
gation of “Bohemian Brethren” (Wal- 
densians) as early as 1519. <A few 
years later came “Picards” (again 
Waldensians). Of them he wrote, to 
Spalatin, “I have had representatives of 
the Picards who came to discuss and 
consult about the faith. I find them 
holding good opinions on almost all 
matters . . . What troubles me is that 
they see so little in infant baptism, even 
though they do baptize in infancy as 
also they baptize converts to their 
group... Celibacy for the priesthood 
is in vogue with them but not as a re- 
quired thing. Whether they have 
sound ideas about faith and works I 
do not know, I rather doubt it. 
In regard to the Eucharist I see no 
error in them, unless words deceive. 
Neither in regard to baptism.” 

At about the same time Waldensian 
barbe’s came to see the other Reform- 
ers. From the Piedmont came Martin 
Gronin and Guido de Calabria, to see 
the Swiss Reformers. They travelled 
back in two companies so that if the 
one were intercepted the other would 
still be able to report. (One was in- 
deed caught, and put to death.) Two 
years later came another team of 
barbe’s, Morrel and Masson by name. 
(Again only one reached home.) 


One of the things they came to dis- 
cuss was the possibility of putting out 
a printing of the Scriptures. Walden- 
sian shepherds of the Piedmont had al- 
ready subscribed the money needed. 
They put forward one of their men, a 


_barbe at the time, to assist in the trans- 


lation and editing (Olivetan, a close 
relative of Calvin. We are told that 
it was from him that Calvin gained his 
first religious insights.) The Bible was 
indeed printed as planned, at Neucha- 
tel, on the presses of Pierre Wingle 
(surmamed, igniai enough, 
Picard”). ye 


-Farel on Siena, ‘occasions, went on te 


= eee at C 
itis ae was 


“credibly short time into outright 


es 


Waldensian friends succeeded in~ 
rescue, letting him down over the + 
wall by night.) S| 

Whole groups of Waldensians migr; 
ed to the north in the hope of findi 
the shelter which the Reformation | 
made possible. At one time 8000 : 
out for Augsburg (Half of them we 
destroyed on the way). An old c 
icle of the Reformed Church at Emme 
ich (Just across the border of Hollar 
The city was completely demolished 
the late war) informs us that the baa 
bone of this church in its early d 
consisted of Waldensians who had fit 
thither. 


Rift 


Vase soon however a rift 
veloped between “the Reformers” 
an element of the earlier dissent, wh 
element came to be known as “the Ax 
baptists.” This rift developed in « 


tility between parties that had hith 
been hand in glove in a large way. 
a matter of years, if not months in 
areas, “the Reformers” were c. 
loudly for the liquidation of “the 
baptists.” And there is evidence 
the thing that drove Zwingli and 
apart was also the cause of the estr 
ment that came between Laie 
Staupitz. 


How shall we account fee the de 
ment of this rift and to wan v ‘ass 
due? 


It was occasioned first and f 
and most of all by a diverge 
anent the relation of Church an 
specifically as to the propriet 
lishment as it was launched 
‘Constantine-Sylvester ‘experimen 
soon as it was unmistakably 

“the Reformers” were mind 
fire with fire, to pe pee 


a 


lishment (as it. ett ‘exi: 
those of the earlier aes 
‘the chan 1B 


closely at the several 
ts of conflict between “the Reform- 
* and “the Anabaptists” we shall 
e that the essence of the dissension 
as indeed a deep-seated difference of 
union as to the relation of Church 


id State. 
= Sonderkirche 


"3 J usT as Communism is first of all 
mething in the realm of economics 
. Anabaptism is first of all a matter 
antipedobaptism and of adult bap- 
m. But it must be pointed out that 
th century antipedobaptism was not 
tivated (as 20th century antipedo- 

tism indeed is motivated) by devi- 
3 opinions as to the modus operandi 
d’s grace or as to the accessibil- 
of child life to that grace. On these 
ological issues the Anabaptists were 
revolutionary; Menno Simons 
wld satisfy the pedobaptist readers of 
Journal. No, the repudiation of 
t baptism among the early Ana- 
ts was the outcome of a deviating 
of the relation of the society of 
edeemed to society as such, spe- 
lly of the relation of Church and 
The Anabaptists were against in- 
baptism because it was a device 
by the empire-church was being 
intact; by infant baptism “Christ- 
n” was fashioned, as each child 
3 turn was “christened” for no 
reason than that it was born 
n the empire-church. 


he Anabaptists wanted a “Sonder- 
che,” that is, a separate-church, 
from the empire that is (the 
“sunder” or “sonder” is related 
English “asunder”). In their 


e of an option entitled a man to 
in the real church. It was felt 
order to arrive at a “Sunder- 
it was needful to break with 
baptism and to baptize only 
ho had exercised an option. (The 
_ dissent had always insisted 
exercising of an option. In 
was the master fault the church 
. these folk. The very word 
comes from a Greek word 
> an option.) It was 
that “the Reformers” 


8 ais but wholly 
nevertheless, 


ngli 


not the accident of birth but the 


st parted company. 


and the 
diss” punishment awaiting them . . 


ment did Zwingli become the ardent 
pedobaptist he was. Earlier, when he 
had heard Grebel preach he remarked 
“mir ist niits leider denn dass ich die 
kinder jetz muoss toufen, dann ich 
weiss dass es nit sollte sin” (Nothing 
displeases me more than that I have to 
baptize children at this time, for I know 
that it ought not to be). If we ask why 
Zwingli did not then act according to 
this insight we need not be in the dark 
as to the reason. For he adds “soll 
ichs dann abstellen so besorgen ich ich 
kéme von den Pfround” (If I should 
discard it however I fear I shall lose 
my prebend) ; for the civil magistrates, 
sharing as they did the medieval con- 
viction that a State could not be strong 
unless its citizens had one and the same 
faith, would not long continue to sup- 
port any preacher who repudiated in- 
fant baptism, that is, stood for the 


“Sunderkirche.” The slur that the 
Anabaptists were seditious folk was 
born of this medieval notion — by 


definition they had to be that! In fact 
they were natively the least seditious 
people imaginable. In his second 
phase Zwingli tried to be noncommit- 
tal, saying, “ich lan den touf sin wie er 
ist, ich will in weder recht noch un- 
recht gen.’ (I leave baptism alone, 
will neither approve or disapprove) ; 
but he added “but for the sake of of- 
fence we have to practice infant bap- 
tism.” At another place he confesses 
“because of the offence I do not preach 
what I think in regard to infant bap- 
tism. I shall not preach it until the 
world is ready to take it.” In his third 
phase Zwingli was calling for the liqui- 
dation of those who believed as he did 
but who did not with him “because of 


the offences” suppress their convictions. 


And one can hardly escape the conclu- 
sion that Zwingli’s part in the liquida- 
tion of “the Anabaptists” was psycho- 
logically born of the unwelcome thought 
that his opponents were braver than he 
was. 


The hearings of the several Anabap- 
tists leave no doubt that we have our 
finger right on the spot where the shoe 
pinched. Said Pilgrim Marpeck “By 
means of infant baptism men are Co- 
erced to enter the kingdom of God; 
and coercion is wrong. All who seek 
to maintain the Kingdom of God by 


taking recourse to the civil magistrate” 


(ice., “the Reformers”) “have eternal 
. the king- 
n of a is not the Soicibilits of 


old man who has preached th 


Sometimes an Anabaptist did indeed 
try to keep from stroking the fur the 
wrong way and refrained from blurt- 
ing out the whole conviction ‘of his 
soul anent this matter, as when Felix 
Manz when on trial said “Es stecke 
ouch mer hinder dem touf, das jetz nit 
ze offnen syge” (more is involved in 
this baptism, which need not be set 
forth just now) but the conviction is 
ever present that in order to get rid of 
the monstrous coalition that was 
strangling the true Church of Christ in- 
fant baptism would have to go. For 
example, when Grebel had tried hard 
and long to get Sebastian Hofmeister 
of Schaffhausen to go along with “the 
Anabaptists” “da hiiebe im Grebel an 
zwo sagen wie dass das bapstium nien- 
dermit bas mdéchte nidergleit werden 
denn mit den kindertouf” (then Grebel — 
began to say that there wasn’t anything 
quite so well calculated to lay low the 
papacy as to repudiate infant bap- 
tism). When we remember that “das — 
bapsttum” was a common name for the 
Sylvester-Constantine combine we see_ 
through Grebel’s trump card at once. 

When the city of Strassburg banished 
Marpeck it did so because of his rejec- 
tion of infant baptism (so runs the 
entry in the city records) but the fol- 
lowing exegesis shows again that no 
for theological but for political reason: 
did they of Strassburg send this m 
forth, “and in so doing by means o 
rebaptism he makes bold to raise up 
separate brotherhood and a_ separ 
church or congregation.” Marpeck i: 
told that he may come back as soon as 
he is ready to reject his errors “uw: 
keine Trennung oder Sonderkire 
anrichten wolle” (and is ready not ta 
instigate any separation or Sg! 
church). 

“The Anabaptist” complained Tou 
and long that “the Reformers” 
going back on the good cause; yes, 
by their whisperings in the ears 
their newly found allies, the magistra 
they were the cause of all the hardsh 
through which they who had spurne Le 
such solicitation had to go. When 
Jorg Norlinger was on trial in St 
burg he asserted that “Bucer hac 
many years preached right and co 
ly about the Sacrament but that he 
since then become apostate and 1 
now preaching a different Sacr. 
And Bucer himself, and in s 
himself, shows the true situation « 
ly when he testified of the Anabapt 
Anton Engelbrecht that he was “a por 


— 


tween 


Church and State — Continued 


Gospel for many years, until he was 
deposed for being unwilling to go along 
with infant baptism. . and over 
against it raised up a new Anabaptist 
error, namely, that the magistrate 
should let every man go in his reli- 
gion, to believe and to teach as he be- 
lieves, so long as he does not disturb 
the outward political quiet.” 


- The writer of the first section of the 
Grosse Geschichbuch, that invaluable 
source book on Anabaptist origins (for 
a century considered lost, until it 
turned up in a Hutterite settlement in 
America) speaks very approvingly of 
the work of Luther and of Zwingli — 
up to a certain point; then he writes 
dolefully that they were both pedobap- 
tists and had deserted the true baptism 
of Christ “der das Creiitz gewicsz mit 
Im bringt” (which inevitably brings the 
cross with it). 


Winckler 
A second point of friction be- 


“the Reformers” and “the Ana- 
baptists,” second also perhaps in point 


of frequency, was that the latter were 


“Winckler.” 


This is an old “sin” and 
n old charge, at least five hundred 
ears old when Bullinger hurled it at 
is bete noire, the Anabaptists. “Winck- 
rr’? were people who met in convent- 
les. And conventicles were religious 
etings held by the underground 
onderkirche. They were unauthor- 
ed, i.e., did not enjoy the status of 

blishment. No sooner had _ the 
vices of “the Reformers” received 
‘benefit (?) of establishment than 
e Reformers” went into the arsenal 
the Middle Ages to see what could 
ed to “get” the Winckler. No one 
ed lower in this smear campaign 
did Henry Bullinger, whose cari- 
es of early Anabaptism have been 
_ seriously far too often and far 
long. He had learned the tech- 
2s of vilification from his prede- 
r Zwingli who seems to have for- 
n that time was when he too had 
at the Liebesmahle at conventicular 
ings of Brider. Or, is it perhaps 
sely because he had not forgotten 
he proceeded to repeat all the 
al slander? “These folk” says 
e offended at the processions” 
sions are a part of establish- 


craves them so) “for they pre- 


; that is why the catholic 


night rather than by day, when the 
way back has to be felt out by comely 
maids and matrons, and they consum- 
mate spiritual marriages with very 
carnal intimacy.” One must restrain 
himself as he reads this; especially 
when we recall that Zwingli knew 
mighty well the reason why “the Ana- 
baptists” held nocturnal meetings in 
forests — he himself was that reason 
to a very great extent. What made him 
so touchy, and so manifestly unfair? 
Was it because he felt the cogency of 
the argument of “the Anabaptists” who 
had the courage to break with the Syl- 
vester-Constantine formula, even if it 
cost all that men hold dear? And was 
his bitterness in part due to a gnawing 
awareness that these people were con- 
sistent while he was not? 

“The Anabaptists” tried hard to get 
“the Reformers” to come clear of the 
iniquitous coalition. But without avail. 


Wrote Grebel, Manz, and Alberli to 


Thomas Muntzer, in 1524, “Do han ich | 


fiir mich und die anderen mine und 
dine bruder ouch dem Luter geschriben 
und in gemanet abzestan von dem 
falschen schonen der schwachen” (Then 
I wrote for myself, and for my breth- 
ren and yours to Luther admonishing 
him to cease from his soft-pedaling 
born of weakness) “The Anabaptists 
regularly accused “the Reformers” of 
Schonung, that is, of avoiding all those 
issues which the- magistrates did not 
like, such as the need for a Sonder- 
kirche. The writers add dolefully, “I 
see that he is consigning you to the 
ashes by giving you over to the civil 
magistrates to whom he has bound his 
Gospel.” (Luther had in his early days 
asserted that the Sonderkirche was in- 
deed the ideal; but he added that he 
wouldn’t know where to get the people 
for it: In the meantime the Anabap- 
tists were picking them up everywhere. 
Late in his life Luther said he was even 
more against the conventicles of the 


Winckler than against the services of 
the Catholics. ) 


Some, we shall never know precisely _ ; 


how SE of the people of the pre- 


“magistrates would be willing to do. 


Reformation dissent gave in to pre 
sures brought to bear upon them 
“the Reformers.” The first thing « 
the docket of the Synod of Cianfore 
was a rebuke from “the Reformers” ft 
the conventicular nature of the rel 
gious meetings held by the Waldensian 
The majority of the Waldensians agree 
to the properness of the charge; but 
sizeable minority offered very outspo 
en opposition, so that a division oO 


curred. | 


The first thing John Calvin wrote 
consumption in The Netherlands, yea 
before the Institutes had had any 1 
fluence there, was a tract intended 
rebuke the conventicle and _ relat: 
practices. In it he hints very broad 
that establishment for the “truth” . 
the Calvinistic interpretation pf C 
tianity) can not be looked for vn 

“public” worship be aimed at and © 
conventicle type be discontinued. i 
evident that he did not get very 
with this; for he writes a second tre 
still more unambiguous. He even hin 


that men might be surprised what t! 


this second tract Calvin hams 
his own unique way, all the argume 
the people of the Low Counties ht 
offered in support: of their convent ' 
(These arguments also have a lo» 
long history). Even so he did not 
his way. At least not until after 
had disappeared from the earthly sce> 
Not until 1566, the year of the birt ths 
establishmentism in The Netherlan 
was the conventicle officially rebu ik 
(Significant, but not strange at si # 
is the date usually mentioned as 
beginning of “the Reforinatidaam in 
Low Countries. That year did not m: 
the beginning of anti-catholic disss 
— not by any means — but it did n 
the beginning of establishmentisr: 
Francois Du Jon (Franciscus J iniue 
who had been imported into The N 
erlands, and not without sign 
support by the" conspiring, nobl 


taken at the Synod of Asteaa Id: 
that Year of. Wonders, 1566. co - 


We shall trace the post-Ref orm 
developments in our oe articl 


The eae and publishers of The purcsead Journal. ee me’ 
- opportunity to extend shes to each upee so reade 


A theology which acknowledges 
te so-called “apparently contradic- 
* but which always insists that ap- 
arent contradictions are not real con- 
radictions, is confronted with the deli- 
ate task of preventing the apparently 
ontradictory from becoming the really 
ontradictory in actual religious thought 
nd practice. Only a measure of theo- 
bgical sensitivity can prevent the ap- 
arent from becoming the real. Where 
his sensitivity is lacking, the insinua- 
ion of the dialectical a into re- 
igious thought and practise is inevit- 
le. 


‘The following samples indicate that 
sometimes in common religious 
actise employ the same dialectical 
hod which we repudiate as improp- 
or our Theology. They are worthy 
onsideration for unless we are able 
detect and purge the dialectical 
ethod from our everyday religious 


to exclude the dialectical method 
n our theology proper. 


Reformed Preaching 
nrist-Centered or God-Centered? 


i); Church’s increased activ- 
in home missions has created a wide- 
discussion concerning the proper 
phasis in preaching. Should preach- 
g be Christ-centered or God-centered? 
fusion has dogged the discussion 
se the terms have been used with 
rent meanings. 

the course of history each term 
quired a distinct meaning. One 
denotes the position of semi-Ar- 
Lutheran theology. The other, 
osition of Calvinistic or Re- 
d theology. Lutheranism was 
centered. Calvinism was God- 
red. The former emphasized a 
a “ salvation of lost sinners by 
the biblical doctrines of 
mn oe reprobation, and of salva- 
| pure grace. Calvinism placed 
‘eme.accent on the glory of God 
| through the divine concern 
vation of the elect and in the 
t emn the reprobate. 


e erms are used with these 
it 


| Theological Dialecticism 


i. win Common Religious Thought and Expression 


ing, if it is to be Reformed, must be 
God-centered and not Christ-centered. 

Some may prefer to use these terms 
with other meanings, since they seem 
to imply that God-centered preaching 
is not and cannot be Christ-centered, 
and vice versa. Although giving old 
terms new meanings tends toward cre- 
ating confusion, it may indeed be done 
provided that we clearly indicate the 
new meanings. 

If then we wish to use the two terms 
apart from their historical, and solely 
in their biblical meanings, it is obvi- 
ous that a God-centered theology and 
message is also Christ-centered. The 
terms are then used to indicate not the 
difference between Lutheranism and 
Calvinism, but the simple truth that 
God is revealed in Christ, and _ there- 
fore all speech about God is also 
about Christ, and vice versa. 

In this sense it is plainly true that 
to be God-centered is to be Christ- 
centered. God was in Christ, and Christ 
is the Son of God. God has “centered” 
himself in Christ. In this context, we 
may say that God and Christ “coin- 
cide.” This is precisely the position 
of Calvinistic or Reformed theology. 
Reformed theology and Reformed 
preaching has but one center. 

Lutheran thought moved about two 
centers. While Calvin insisted that 
God revealed himself in Christ both 
in terms of election and reprobation, of 
grace and wrath, Luther, in addition 
to speaking of the gracious face of God 
revealed in Christ, spoke of “another 
side of God’s face,” the dark aspect of 
his wrath. This led Luther and Luth- 
erans to the position of being Christ- 
centered instead of God-centered. And 
against this “two faces” idea of God, 
Calvin insisted that God’s one and only 
face is revealed in Christ. Calvinists 
have called their position God-centered 
to indicate that God is perfectly cent- 
ered in Christ, and to distinguish their 
position from that of the Lutherans. 


From this analysis three conclusions 
can be drawn. 1. When God-centered 


and Christ-centered are used with their 


historically acquired meanings which 
indicate the difference between Luther- 
anism and Calvinism, Reformed theol- 


_ ogy is God- centered, not Christ-centered. 


Sta they are used with meanings de- 
hare oS 


ra 


By JAMES DAANE 


rived exclusively from the Bible, Re- 
formed theology insists that being God- 
centered and Christ-centered means ex- 
actly the same thing. To be the one, 
is to be the other. 3. It is neither Re- 
formed nor biblical to insist that being 
God-centered is one thing, and Christ- 
centered another, and that Reformed 
theology is both. 

A theology and a message of procla- 
mation which turns around two centers 
is a dialectical theology. The claim 
that Reformed theology is constructed 
on two distinctive poles of thought, is 
a surrender to dialecticism. Luther 
with his emphasis upon the other dark 
side of God’s face slipped into a dia- 
lectical conception of God. It is to this 
dialectical aspect of Luther’s thought 
that Barth and Brunner love to appeal. 
A theology of two centers is a denial 
that God is one and that his work is 
one (Rom. 3:30), and constitutes a sur- 
render to the dialectical method. For 
the very essence of the dialectical meth- 
od is the insistence that the truth lies — 
somewhere between two positions, in 
this case, between God-centered an 
Christ- on 


The reader will recall from the pr 
ceding article that this is precisely t 
way in which Barth defines the tru 
of election and reprobation. If we 
tempt to define our theology, and 
message to the unsaved, as being Ch: 
centered in order to retain a pass 
for lost souls, and as being God-c 
ered in order to retain due regard : 
election and reprobation, we shall S00 
as Barth did, find ourselves suspende 
between universal election and | 
sal reprobation, and: end like Bar 
a completely Arminian concept 


ie he are two. different ‘hin 


ologies. 
pended being “yes” and “ etw 
the two centers of God and Christ, 
not be reduced to systematic fc mul 
tion. In such a theology notl 


be stated plainly. This is 2 


Theological Dialecticism — Continued 


dialectical theology is difficult to un- 
derstand. But it is not one whit easier 
to define the position of Reformed the- 
ology if it subscribes to a dual concep- 
tion of God- and Christ-centeredness. 
Neither can such a theology be preached 
in a pulpit or mission station. Anyone 
trying to perform the trick will fail. 
He will only succeed in being Christ- 
centered this week, and God-centered 
: next week, which is neither good 
preaching nor good listening. 


Calvinistic and Arminianistic ? 


: a eee is a vague and unformed 
feeling among some that we ought to 
be Calvinistic in our theology, but Ar- 
minian in our mission approach to the 
unsaved. Sometimes it has been ex- 
-plicitly stated that we ought to maintain 
a balance between Calvinism and Ar- 
-minianism. This too is an acceptance 
of dialecticism in religious thinking. 
We ought indeed to keep our balance, 
but it Should be on the center of truth, 
not on a tightrope suspended between 


This ee at thinking is dangerous. 
It is dangerous to temper Calvinism 


rrow, but it is impossible to be both 
ane same time — which i is what the 


own inner inconsistency toward a full 
ceptance of one and a full rejection 
he other. Being made for unity the 
aman mind and heart cannot perma- 
- hover between two positions. We 
ventually seek rest in the one 
e other. Even the nimble mind 
1 Barth has found it impossible 
his theology suspended between 
lection of everyman and the repro- 
n of everyman. Against his own 


Salvation. Every attempt to 
n a balance between Calvinism 
inianism, between God-cent- 
Christ-centered, will discover 
scales are loaded on one side 
other. 

_ Infra and SupraP- 


have no desire to raise the 


ite defumet discussion of infra- and 


apsarianism. But I have often 


ered. about those who claim that 


‘ 
ap 


they are supra in their theological 
thinking, but infra in their preaching 
and religious dealings with men. It is 
indeed very possible to be consistently 
the one or the other in thought and 
preaching. But those who are both, 
supra in theological thought and infra 
in preaching, would seem to be en- 
meshed in the uncomfortable tension of 
all dialecticism. Neither heart nor 
mind can find rest, unless a person be- 
lieves what he preaches and preaches 
what he believes. To be supra in 
thought and infra in practise, is whole- 
some neither for personal religious life, 
nor for theology or preaching, for it 
represents an arrested movement to- 
ward the acceptance of one or the other 
position. 


Pray and Work 
Tee is also a concealed dia- 


lecticism in the manner in which we 
sometimes define the relationship be- 
tween prayer and work. The admoni- 
tion has sometimes been given that we 
ought to pray as though everything de- 
pended on our prayers, and work as 
though everything depended on our 
work. At first hearing this may sound 
quite Christian, for it seems to put en- 
ergy into our prayer and work. Yet a 
bit of reflection will show this admoni- 
tion to be ill-advised, and the energy 
introduced by it into prayer and work 
to be the energy of despairing unbelief, 
not an energy born of the Spirit of God. 

Ought we to pray as though every- 
thing depends on our prayers, when we 
know that everything does not depend 
on our prayers? Ought we to work as 
though everything depends on our 
work, when we know that everything 
does not depend on our work? To ask 
the question would seem to answer it. 
Obviously the high spiritual arts of 
Christian work and prayer ought not 
to be conditioned and determined by 
what is not true. The nature of our 
prayer and work may not be condi- 
tioned by an “as if,” 

Such a conception of prayer and 
work is a product of dialectical think- 
ing. And like all products of dialec- 
tical thinking it is characterized by a 
dualism and a tension. When Chris- 
tian prayer is hung over the abyss of 
untruth, and is conditioned by an “as 


if it were true,” then a a dualism is set 


up within the soul whe se tension Foba<. ¢ 
the soul of all peace an 
eee that is -grounde 


and conditioned by an “as if 
true,” is a prayer of unbelieving 
peration, not the Christian prayer » 
childlike trust who knows his Fath 
will hear. Jesus said we will not } 
heard for our much speaking. It is e 
so true that we will not be heard f¢ 
our great energy — especially if it 
the wrong kind of energy. 
Such a conception of prayer sets iu 
a dualism which is destructive of R 
formed theology and piety, for it posi 
a contradiction between what God doo 
for me and what I must do for myseb 
If, in defence of the statement that - 
must pray as though everything 
pends on our prayer, it is urged tha 
everything does depend on the answe 
of prayer, it must then be pointed ow 
that we must not confuse our prays 
with God’s answer, our work with God] 
work — a confusion which is the char 
acteristic feature of all dialectice 
thinking. | 
There are indeed times to wrestle wit 
God in prayer after the manner c¢ 
Jacob. But such prayer is characte r 
ized precisely by the mood and admi: 
sion that everything depends on G 
gracious answer and nothing on hums 
effort. Prayer is an expression ¢ 
Faith, and like Faith it casts ii 
wholly upon the divine grace in a | 
for mercy that makes no claims for t 
efficiency of human efforts. Chris 
prayer is the very expression of 
conviction that everything depends 03 
God’s answer and nothing upon th: 
prayer as such. Jacob prayed thro 
the night until the breaking of the d. 
because he knew everything depen 
on God’s answer, upon God’s work 
nothing depended on the prayer 
Jacob’s efforts. To confuse the a 
with the prayer, God’s work an 
work, is good dialecticism, and 
good Arminianism, but it is not g 
bibli ca 1 tnhrpre ey xe 


ought to pray and Maes as ea 
thing depended upon o 

work, is a dialectical unde 
the: relation of prayer and 
threatens the ee se: I 
alone. - ae 


etely acceptable. But ‘if it is in- 
reted to mean that God wills the 
filvation of all men in the same sense 
1 which he wills the salvation of the 
» it has been misinterpreted. Such 
o interpretation would involve the ne- 
Pssity of accepting the éruly contradic- 
bry. Since the truly contradictory can 
le handled only by a dialectical meth- 
d, the acceptance of the truly contra- 
ictory interpretation of the general of- 
er would not only clear the way for, 
ut demand the acceptance of, the dia- 
ectical method. 

| As everyone knows, the position that 
olds that God equally and in the same 
anner wills the salvation of both 
t and reprobate is strictly an Ar- 
inian position. Is it perhaps signifi- 
nt that, with the exception of the 
Hinfra-supra,” all the above cited in- 
tances of dialecticism in our practical 
gious thinking constitute a move- 
t away from the Reformed toward 
Arminian doctrine of salvation? 
eas for a Christ-centeredness as 
a God-centeredness, for a 
apering of Calvinism by Arminian- 
1, for a dialectical relationship be- 
een prayer and work in which prayer 
becomes a human work on which 


—B EFORE giving some impres- 
s about the present status of the 
m work of the Reformed Churches 

the Netherlands on Java, we wish 

express our great gratitude to God 

r the many opportunities of service 

he rich blessings which he has 


does not mean, of course, that 


) ae here i in Central Java do 


a tea ene many other 


in es in Lae and 
er 


iA c. ‘Rul ann. The 
veteran aieinka 
nd is at present teacher _ 
- school at Djogjakarta. It 
amiss to a pounets that the 


salvation depends, are all of them pleas, 
however unwittingly voiced, for the dis- 
placement of the Reformed conception 
of salvation by grace alone by the 
Arminian conception, in which God 
equally wills the salvation of all men, 
and in which everything does indeed 
depend on the prayers and work of the 
individual sinner, be he elect or repro- 
bate. 

I am not ready to assert that the 
emergence of this dialectical thinking 
in our religious thought and expression 
has been due to the misuse and distor- 
tion of the general offer of salvation. 
The strands that make up the historical 
development of any theological position 
are always difficult to untangle. This is 
especially true in this instance, for we 
still stand so close to 1924. 

The expanding prevalence of dialec- 
tical thinking in ordinary religious 
thought and action may possibly have 
its explanation elsewhere. Yet the 
connection and parallelism between, 1. 
a misconstruction of the general offer 
which would be, on the one hand, Ar- 
minianistic, and on the other, an ac- 
ceptance of the truly contradictory 
making necessary the acceptance of the 
dialectical method, and 2. the actual 


: ieformed Mission Work in Java 


in South-East Asia in general, we feel 
that we are to be envied. For the 
cares and the problems that we face 
are cares and problems that are born of 
a work that is developing on all sides. 
They are problems which, in God’s 
Kingdom, are always reason for joy, 
namely shortage of laborers, finances, 
and other necessary helps because the 
opportunities are more than we can 
seize. 

Five years is only a short while when 
it is measured in terms of the history 


of the Church of Christ. But five 


years can also be a long time, a long 


time in which very much can happen. 
So it has been in Central Java. 


The Kwitang Conference 
CG ONTACT with the churches in 
Central Java after the cessation of the 
Japanese occupation first became pos- 


sible in 1947. In that year a conference 


ao in ype pen: is common- 


aggressive tackling of the w 


usage of the dialectical method in prac- 
tical religious thought, which re-defines 
Reformed truths in an Arminian fash- 
ion, is too clear and obvious to war- 
rant an off-hand dismissal of a possible 
cause-effect relationship between the 


two. 
*% % * 


W HATEVER may in fact ac- 


count for its actual presence in our 
religious thinking, the dialectical meth- 
od ought to be as completely excluded 
from this area, as from that of Re- 
formed Theology proper. This meth- 
od is equally unacceptable in either ~ 
area. And unless we keep it out of the 
one, it will soon invade the precincts — 
of the other. If we are not as awake 
to doctrinal departures in the practical 
religious expression and thought of the 
Church, as we are in regard to possible 
doctinal departures in the high places 
of Theology, we shall be as comically — 
ineffective as the man who guards the — 
front door with furtive glances in all — 
forward directions while leaving his — 
back door wide open and unguarded. — 
As Abraham Kuyper said, We must — 
guard against the little foxes that nibble 


at the vines. i ae 
29 


By J. A. C. RULLMANI 


ly called the Kwitang Contes a 
the name of the church in which it v 
held. At that meeting representatives — 
of the Javanese Churches conferred 
with representatives of the Refo ihe 
and Dutch Reformed (Gerefor 
en Hervormde) mother Churches. Hi 


effort, under the circumstances a 
out of the new situation and re 
ships were laid down. The repor stac 
ing out of this conference Mee 


Magelang at the end of that ye 
modifications were proposed — 
tually accepted. In this way a 
of cooperation was inaugurated, at 
on paper. 
We say “on paper” because 
developments prevented for a 


while the conference at Kw 


Mission Work in Java — Continued 


being held armed conflict broke out be- 
tween the Javanese and Dutch troops. 
The status quo obtaining after the con- 
flict drew a demarcation line straight 
through our mission field. As a result 
it was possible to have contact with 
only a part of the old area we had 
formerly served. Only after a second 
military action and after the final 
transfer of sovereignty from the Neth- 
erlands to the government of the new 
republic in 1949 was it possible to take 
hold of the work again over the entire 
Z area. The happy and _ encouraging 
factor in this whole situation was that 
= -even while the political and military 
conflicts were raging, the basic lines 
for renewed cooperation were being 
drawn. This gave good hope for the 
development of the work after the con- 
- flicts would be resolved. 


Matters have therefore so developed 

that since 1952 missionary effort has 
been renewed and the work rebuilt with 
remarkable speed. 


_ The New Partner Relationship 


I T must not be thought that this 
means that the Gereformeerde Kerken 
ould simply continue their missionary 
: ors in the line they had been fol- 
_ lowing before the Japanese occupation. 
same presbyterial conception of 
urch polity obtains as before, the 
ame mission methods are being fol- 
ed, but for the rest the whole struc- 
e of the work is different than be- 


_ The great difference between what 
; and what now is can best be thus 
rized; The Javanese Churches 
which had already become independent 
cht ches growing out of the missionary 
ors of the Gereformeerde Kerken, 
ow become the subject, that is to 
= 


ity which, for that matter, had 
tested on them ever “ne the 


Spoiibility has now been of- 
transferred to them. It is with 

urches that an agreement as to 
ve effort has been reached. In 
t the Javanese and the Neer 
irches work together as “part- 
n obedience” for the one purpose 


rE iming the Gospel. In the na- 


est in the Gospel. 


ture of the case the administration of 
this mutually undertaken enterprise 
lies with the partner on the field. Ac- 
cording to these basic lines the new 
working relationship in the discharge 
of the missionary task has been set up. 
This means, among other things, that 
the missionaries sent out by the Dutch 
Churches are called by Javanese 
Churches and become their ministers 
for the discharge of the task of Gospel 
proclamation. In nearly all the fields 
of our mission areas two missionary 
ministers. labor alongside each other, 
one Javanese and one Dutch. This has 
been a most happy solution which has 
much advanced the. work. 


Growing Opportunities and 
Continuing Challenge 


Or work has undergone great 
expansion, in that North Central Java, 
which was formerly served by the 
(German) Salatiga Mission, is now al- 
so the responsibility of the Reformed 
Churches. The German missionary 
who labored there before the war was 
unable to return and the churches in 
this field united themselves with the 
Reformed Churches in the area we are 
serving. This whole large area, there- 
fore, is now being worked by the 
Dutch and Javanese Gereformeerde 
Kerken. 


War and revolution have brought 
ruin to much of the work. Many 
schools that were destroyed have not 
been rebuilt. Most of the hospitals 


‘taken over by the government have not 


yet been returned, although it is the ex- 
pressed intention that this shall be 
done. But there has also been much 
gain. Spiritual gain alongside of loss. 
The Javanese churches have become 
conscious of their calling as witnessing 


_churches and they are exerting them- 
selves to be faithful to this calling. 
Tens of schools have been reopened. hospitals are being supported 


The demand for education is great. By 
far the greater part of the students is 
not Christian but manifest great inter- 
Literature distribu- 
tion is being taken in hand aggressively 
and dozens of publications are on sale. 


Just a few days ago we ‘concluded 


our four-monthly conference of Biles 


sionary workers. >= we 
of 


interruption. 


of all departments of missionary ser 
we can only say: everywhere do 
stand open and the opportunities | 
far greater than can be met with exi 
ing forces. The government is tak 
its principle of religious freedom se 
ously and nowhere is any obstacle by 
ing laid in the way of Gospel prock 
mation. It is humiliating. as a Ha 
lander, to have to say that the same cas 
not be said, even with the greatest cha 
ity, of the Dutch colonial governmes 
when it was in power. 


With respect to personal safety th 
situation is, on the whole, favorable 
this great area of Central Java. Thes 
are a couple areas, namely in the bo: 
er area of West Java and in the norti 
west, where guerilla bands are opere 
ing and where the work is being hin: 
ered. But even there the witness” 
continuing. Everywhere else work ¢: 
be done in the dessas (villages) with D 


At the above mentioned meeting 
present growth was best -illustrated 
connection with the discussion cent 
ing about the Theological School 
Jogjakarta. In 1953 and in 1954 a te 
of about fifty Javanese students wi 
complete their course of training, f 
Lord willing. Already now com} 
tion for the securing of their ser 
exists. The general complaint is: t 
few workers. _ 

And, we cannot neglect to say, 
little money. . 


That is our second great concel 
The Javanese churches are small 
poor. They number about 2,000 so 
and are responsible for a mission: al 
area of about 15,000,000 people. I 
of these churches cannot even m 
their own  self-support. The Pp 
churches in the Netherlands are 
what they can, but it is always less 
is necessary. And that applies 
Gospel proclamation. The scho 


helps ~ speak of from ie a 


— So we stand in fed 4 dat 
and problems. Still, they do 
us ae egee “Measure. hess 


ee editors of the Reformed 
burnal have asked me to write bio- 
‘aphical sketches of some of the early 
aders of our ecclesiastical group for 
ablication in their monthly. Their 
Wm in publishing such a series is a 
udable one. They feel that the pres- 
nt generations must know something 
f the careers of the pioneer ministers 
» whom we who are living today are 
eeply indebted. The more we know 
bout the labors of these men and the 
mitive conditions under which they 
rought, the greater respect we are 
kely to have for the faith that ani- 
ated our spiritual forebearers and 
zat we received as an inheritance from 
aem. We very easily became blind to 
ie power of our own faith. By seeing 
hat that faith accomplished in our an- 
estors we are reminded of what it can 
ccomplish in us. 


oday the value of history is not ap- 
eciated. When Henry Ford declared 
story to be bunk, he was voicing a 
w shared by many. According to it, 
ry is to be repudiated entirely. 
people who are Reformed in their 
ing cannot accept a theory so 
low. Do they not believe that his- 
y is the realization of God’s plan in 
? Are events merely atoms float- 
without direction in time and space, 
are they related and fraught with 
aning? We affirm our conviction 
at history, though often hard to in- 
rpret, has great value for mankind. 
| biography is history Pe ae 
ple. ~ 


‘or my first contribution to ie se- 
I have chosen the life of the Rev- 
d Leendert Rietdyk. He was born 
ellevoetsluis in the province of 
th Holland, the Netherlands, in the 
th of January, 1842. His was the 
- blessing of having been born of 
religious parents, who had 
the Secession, a movement 
h was at the time of the son’s birth 
eight years old. When he was 
en years old, Leendert migrated to 
,ountry with his parents, who af- 
yi g voyage settled in Cincin- 


iti 0 hio. Here he: ce to se ah 


Pendert Weetdyk 


never indifferent to religious appeals 
and living respectably, he did not come 
to a definite decision till he was twenty- 
five years old. It was the unexpected 
death of his mother that led to this 
decision to make profession of his faith 
and that also awoke in him the desire 
to be a minister of the gospel. So in 
July of 1867, together with his friend, 
William Greve, he left for Graafschap 
to be trained for the ministry by the 
Reverend Douwe J. Vander Werp. In 
the month of January, 1870, Rietdyk 
passed his final examination, and the 
following month, having been united in 
marriage to Catherine, oldest daughter 
of his professor, he began his career as 
an ordained minister at Muskegon. 
Other churches served by him were 
Vriesland, Paterson, Zeeland, and again 
Paterson and Muskegon, in the order 
mentioned. In August, 1889, after an 
illness of ten weeks he died at the com- 
paratively early age of forty-seven 
years, and was greeted in the heavenly 
mansions with his Lord’s Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant. Of the 
seven children that survived him only 
two are still living, John, a dentist, and 
Margaret, both members of Second 
Englewood, Chicago. 


Though Rev. Rietdyk was my pastor 
when I was still very young, from my 
seventh to my eleventh year, I have a 
vivid remembrance of him as preacher, 
teacher, and pastor. Only a strong 
personality as his was could leave so 
marked an impression as he made upon 
me. He was an effective pulpiteer, 
whose messages were appreciated. In 
the catechism he exerted a strong in- 
fluence, being a good teacher and a 
born disciplinarian. He displayed an 
amazing memory of the Dutch psalms 
‘in their metrical form. The imperti- 
nences of disputatious catechumens he 
could dispose of with rare effectiveness. 
He drove the most spirited horses in 
the village, a fact symbolical of the ease 
and naturalness with which he con- 
trolled and guided men. As an organ- 
izer, too, he deserves mention. To 
‘keep his young people, some of whom 
were attending the Sunday school of a 
neighboring church, he soon organized 
one in his own church. As long as he 
was superintendent the school flour- 


ished and did much for his young 
tur ae peop le. ; J 


gan 


By J. G. VANDEN BOSCH* 


Wireote wishing to convert 
this biographical sketch into a homily, 
I cannot refrain from making a few 
observations. Rev. Rietdyk’s life il- 
lustrates how mysterious are the ways 
of God in the lives of his children. 
Cholera broke out on the vessel that 
carried the Rietdyk family across the 
Atlantic. A daughter died, and Leen- 
dert, too, was infected with the germs 
of this much dreaded disease. Passen- 
gers had received orders to carry their 
sick on deck, but father Rietdyk had 
the courage to disobey orders and to 
keep his boy under his own care. Chief- 
ly he relied on the power of prayer. 
God heard these prayers, and the boy 
recovered so that he was spared for 
Kingdom work. But the ministry of 
the able Rev. Rietdyk, whose labors — 
were richly blessed, lasted only eight- — 
een years and a half. During this brief 
time he completed the work that God 
had planned for him. Verily, as the 
poet has it: God moves in a mysterious 
way His wonders to perform. 


Father Rietdyk’s selection of Cincin- 
nati as the place where he would liv 
upon his arrival in the new world wa 
fraught with rich possibilities — 
young Leendert, who, we are told, 
eager to learn. At that time Cincinn 
was an outpost of New England ci 
zation on the western frontier. It 
to share cultural honors wi 
Lexington, Kentucky, the Athens of tk 
West. Many of its citizens were peop 


deteriorate culturally. 
tablished schools and even founc 


spectability. Their 
strong Unitarian or 


er, father of several famous - 
among whom was Henry Ward 
er, was known in Boston as a do 
champion of the consevatives. 


presidency of Lane Theologic: 
nary he brought his conserv: 
him. Two of his daughters c 
a school for girls. It was in C 
nati that Harriet learned w 


leendert Rietdyk — Continued 


terial necessary for writing Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. In fact, in the entire 
Ohio valley there was much intellectual 
and cultural activity of one kind and 
another. 


It would not at all have been sur- 
prising if young Leendert, eager as he 
was to learn, had sniffed the cultural 
= fragrance that was in the air. Had he 
done so, he might have decided to get 
his preparation for the ministry in his 
home city with its excellent facilities. 
It is a matter of record that he did 
_ think of doing so, but the final decision 
~ was to go to Graafschap and it was 
easily made. One cannot help wonder- 
ing what the superior advantages of 
_Cincinnati’s_ educational institutions 
would have done to Rietdyk and for 
him. 
immigrants are often affected by their 
cultural surroundings. If this means 
that they fail to profit from the good 
their new environment has to offer 
em, it also means that isolation keeps 
em from drifting away from their re- 
us moorings. Rietdyk remained 
1 to his own group. 


the early years of our existence 
e€ was a dearth of ministers. The 
p was too weak financially to or- 
ganize a seminary. The most practical 
course open was to ask the Reverend 
ee J. Vander Werp to assume the 
of training young men for the 


po) 


Rietdyk’s life shows how little. 


S< a copy of a current $3. 00 book selettion; | 
a price otherwise required for the book 


LY BIRDS: If you placed your renewal ahead of this ¢ 
ecial and send in the difference, any you will be 


ministry in addition to the duties in- 
volved in shepherding a congregation. 
He undertook the task, difficult though 
it was to do justice to it. And so it 
came about that several of our early 
ministers got their training from him. 
His parsonage was the seminary. This 
method of training for one of the pro- 
fessions was common in pioneer days 
where no professional schools as yet 
existed. He who aspired to become a 
lawyer became an apprentice in the 
office of a prominent lawyer; he who 
wished tobe a physician sought the 
tutelage of a prominent doctor; and he 
who had the ambition to serve the 
church was referred to a prominent di- 
vine for preparation. This method was 
not without merit. Many a one who 
got his theological education in this 
primitive way did yeoman’s service in 
the church. A few of them achieved 
special distinction. Leendert Rietdyk 
was such an one. 


; ae his importance for 
the Christian Reformed Church has 
received due recognition is doubtful. 
Our historians do not make much men- 
tion of him and his influence. But in 
his own day he was highly esteemed. 
Rietdyk, the preacher, was in great de- 
mand; from the very beginning of his 
career he occupied prominent pulpits. 


ewals and new subscriptions alike are eligible for these specials, by which e every ‘su 
efits. And there is no limit to the number of subscriptions that ney be Plate un 
hese plans. Act now, and get your listin early! 


justification of our independent exi 


ee 


But he was 
preacher; he 
whole in various ways with distin 
Men recognized his abilities and eag 
ly made use of them. Repeatedly 1 
was chosen by the General Assembl) 
later called Synod, to serve as secretan 
or vice president; three times he fung 
tioned as president, in 1879, in 188; 
and 1886. He must have been prime 
inter pares, first among equals, el: 
these honors would not have come t 
him. By synod of 1881 he was del, 
gated, together with Rev. R. T. Kuipeg 
a comparatively new arrival frop 
Holland, to represent our denomingiay 
at the se of the Christian Reform 
Church of Holland held at Zwolle i i 
1882. Their mission was a most ine 
portant one. From the very beginnin 
our church here was not held in fave 
by the mother church across the water 
Naturally this hostile attitude was a 
obstacle to the growth of our churches 
But a far more potent motive than 4 
practical one was the desire to have t 


tence recognized. The year 188 
marked a change i in the attitude of thi 
mother church in Holland, and ft 
rapid growth of our churches by imm 
gration began. A fair interpretat 
of what happened in Zwolle in 1 
gives, it seems to me, Rietdyk | 7 
Kuiper much credit for bringing abou 
this favorable change. | ? 

The name Leendert Rietdyk deserve 
to be rescued from oblivion. a | 
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TRADE UNIONS 


Stob, I have been following your 
ers in THE REFORMED JOURNAL 
tween Mr. Gritter and yourself) 
h much interest. Now my interest is 
Binning to,turn to disappointment. 


There is much organizing in the 
nristian Church today — this council 
d that. Christians of almost every 
; are trying by organization to pre- 
Itt to the world a united front. How 
uch stronger would be the labor front 
ll the Christians united in this part 
pheir living! Perhaps the CIO and 
e AFL started out to help the working 

— maybe even had godly men at 
head at first who tried to do things 
right way — the Christian way. 
today nothing — like the old gray 
are — is what it used to be — in- 
ading trade unions and even Chris- 


Sty! 


t was by persecution that the early 
ich spread the gospel — humanly 
cing, a cause and an effect. But 
‘ll have to admit that the persecu- 
came from outside the ranks — 
from among the brethren! I con- 
that I’m rather ashamed of the 
e who call themselves “of the Re- 
ed persuasion” and “Calvinists” 

) either are doing nothing at all to 
) establish a strong Christian union, 


ader Denicola mentioned that their 
al”. provided for an _ opening 


> old question: 
s God hear?” Does God hear the 
yers of those who are not His chil- 
unless it be the prayer of conver- 
the prayer for forgiveness in the 
of. His Son, our Saviour Jesus 
And if He doesn’t hear the 
s of the non-Christian, what 

the “ritual”? 


‘that there may be a great deal 
igh plane” activity in the non- 

i jan trade unions. But living a 
n, moral life never saved a 
“its: not the “good, clean, 
‘op. who are keeping our 
and our unions — on a “high 
olk whom Jesus called 

h” ee are Piao 


and a closing one, which raises" 
“just which prayers 


‘ERS: TO THE JOURNAL 


it’s only the prayers of His people that 
He hears on behalf of state and nation. 


It is true that most Christians must 
work “in the world,” but it is equally 
true that all Christians should remem- 
ber that they are not “of the world” 
and organizations that countenance un- 
Christian activities are not for Chris- 
tian membership. If there were no 
Christian Labor Association, it would 
be high time for someone to organize 
such a movement. But there is a CLA, 
and I’m afraid that those who cry the 
loudest against it are those who, when 
the going gets rough in their Christian 
testimony, show their jelly-fish spines 
in their hurry to run away from 
standing up for what they know to be 
right. 

Respectfully yours, 
Gertrud De Groot 


Chicago, Illinois 


JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Dear Dr. Zylstra:_ 


I have just read your article in THE 
REFORMED JOURNAL — “Are Jun- 
ior Colleges the Solution?” It is not 
my purpose to make a case for Junior 
Colleges, but I cannot let pass some of 
the assumptions you make in this article 
without a protest. Of course, the views 
expressed in it are not new to me, hav- 
ing been thoroughly familiarized with 
them “from my youth up.” Nor do I 
repudiate all of them. Some of them, 
however, are fallacious and even dan- 
gerous — judging from the attitude of 
some of the Calvin graduates who come 
here to Ann Arbor imbued with the 
notion that they are of the intellectual- 
ly “elite,” high enthroned above the 
unschooled and the scientist. Humility, 
I think, is a great virtue and basic to 
any understanding at all of what oe is 
all about. 


My first criticism is this. You are 
basing your contention not first of all 
upon a consideration of the needs of 
others, on the needs of the various com- 
munities, but first of all upon your own 
personal, admittedly “aristocratic” con- 
ception of what constitutes “higher 
education.” That is the wrong ap- 
proach. Learning is of no value unless 


he it performs a service. This service does 
: not necessarily have Bebe of a practical 


nature, I agree, but service there must 
be, nonetheless. Remember what you 
once wrote about “unproductive schol- 
arship”? What right have you to as- 
sume that junior colleges, with the po- 
tentiality of becoming full-fledged col- 
leges, could not perform some real 
service in our various Christian com- 
munities? Why limit “seats of learn- 
ing” to Grand Rapids? 


You make much of the idea that the 
faculties of the junior colleges would 
of necessity be of the nature of school- ae 
masters — not scholars. You may be 
right when you suggest that “we do not 
even have ONE” seat of learning now, 
but it is not because there are not a 
great many Christian scholars around 
who are not teaching at Calvin. In 
fact, I would venture to say that some _ 
of the schoolmasters we do now have at 
Calvin, if it is fair to so classify — 
them, cannot begin to compare with 
the scholars who are outside of it. I, — 
for one, think it would be a very healthy _ 
thing for Calvin to have some competi- 
tion. If competition is so fine in the 
economic sphere, why not in the edu-— 
cational sphere? 


A third basic assumption which I di 
pute is the notion that education | 
the high school level can be chopp 
off from education on the college level 
Learning is a continuous, development 
al process. One does not simply 


begin using them. If no assault on t 
citadel of learning has been begun 
the high school level, there is goin 
be a very feeble assault on the colleg 
level and certainly no conquest. I wo 
der how some of our high school 
ers will react to your description « 
them. I do not recall that you 3 


If your ideas as expressed it 
article were prevalent when Cal 
its start, I wonder if we would have | 
college today. The above — is Py : 


reasons are faulty. 


Best wishes to you and to 
Journal. 3 em 
Sincerely yours, — 

Winifred Brouwe 

Ann Arbor, Mic 
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EVERY 
Subscriber, 
Old or New, 
Benefits 

from this 
UNLIMITED 
Combination 
Reading Offer! 


This is not a call for agents... 


It is not an offer limited to new 
subscribers ... 


It is not an offer limited to old 
subscribers ... 


It is not limited as to numbers .. . 


It is a bona fide offer to stimu- 

late reading of good litera- 
fure and to promote thinking 
and discussion. 


USE THIS OFFER FOR YOUR- 
SELF! 


USE THIS OFFER FOR YOUR 
FRIENDS! 


a 


__USE THIS OFFER FOR GIFTS! 


& SEND IN AS MANY ORDERS AS 


‘YOU LIKE! 


| TELL OTHERS ABOUT THIS 
Se OrFER! = : 


_ USE THIS OFFER FOR CLUBS! 
5 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES — 
CLUB OFFER 


If you do not care for the book offer, 
we invite you to use the TWO-for- 
THREE SUBSCRIPTION PLAN. Your 
own subscription or renewal, PLUS a 
GIFT subscription, for only $3.00 for 
_ the TWO. Additional subscriptions only 
$1.50 each. Single subscriptions $2.00. 


Act Now on this AMAZING Offer 


Treat yourself, your family, and your friends, to this 
greatest combination-reading-special of the year. 


THE REFORMED JOURNAL READING CLUB 


Offers You 


your choice of any one of twelve re- 
cent, new books for the regular price of 
the book alone! 


A SUBSCRIPTION PLUS A BOOK 


Just think of it! A full year of The Reformed 
Journal coming to you each month with a wealth 
of stimulating, worthwhile articles on basic issues 
of interest to every churchman, articles of high 
calibre written by recognized leaders of Reformed 
thought . . . PLUS an outstanding recent book of 
your choice — fiction, theology, devotions, accord- 
ing to your taste. These are not old books,~not 
surplus or remainder stock, but new books, timely, 
just recently published and among the best sellers 
of the current season. And BOTH are yours, for 
the price otherwise required for the book alone. 


NO LIMIT Any One 


This offer is not limited to new subscribers. It is not limited to old subscribers. It also 

not limited in numbers — order as many Book-and-Journal club combinations for as mar: 
persons as you please! Just send in the names and addresses, with remittance for each, 
the books and first copies of the Journal will go out the same day your order is received -. 
with gift cards, if you wish. B 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY 


: 
Act now! This is your opportunity to bring yourself, your family and friends a choice stoz 
of wholesome, worthwhile, stimulating reading for many months to come, at an almost w 
believable low combination price. This offer is made only through The Reformed Journ: 
Reading Club, not available through agents or dealers. A special like this can come on. 
once a year, and there is still time to take advantage of it for last-minute gifts. 


Choose Any One of these Fine Recent Boks 


Act Now on This 


THE HEIR OF REDCLYFFE 


by Charlotte Yonge $3.00 4 
TALKS WITH GABRIEL 2 Amazing Offer! 
by Arjen: Mied ema. 7 titscs.sccesass cocssssceer $3.00 MAIL THIS COUPON TOD A 
FAITH AND SANCTIFICATION $5.00 VALUE FOR $3.00 ; 
by G. C. Berkouwer «..........2.....ccseccsseces $3.00 I _—-— oOo —  ——  — ——  , — 
THE SECRET OF PULPIT POWER YES! rant to take advantage of The 
THE MYSTERY OF GODLINESS | fale grr Soni ng Ths woo Ineo 
low and enroll me as a subscriber to. The 
by John Calvin sajishcwnshrcmateievs.ci $3.00 | oe Journal for 1953. I enclose $3.0( 
THE PROTESTANT DILEMMA = etriptioa ae 
by: Carl Bios Henry scicccsassvevarcacsescen $3.00 SE D : : 
WHAT 1S” FAITH? | ND ME ("3.2 seeeenae 
be -d SG MAshen. cee $3.00 l THIS: BOOK rit. ee sesnessees 


CROWDED TO CHRIST 


by Ty; Bi.) Maxwell s.icjpacssmetscsakarerencte 


THE DAWN OF WORLD 


by Erich Sauer © ...cchicimeaononarenans 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE CRUCIFIED 


NOTE: Send as many 


names as you please 


by Erich Sauer’ “.;.,Assudiecssoscn for this special offer. Use any stationery 
us 4 pee iieme ae Saas mention book and enclose $3.00 for on 0] 
CHRIST CRUCIFIED eae viene aoe < 
F i. Peas aneeeeepeersceseserseeensesens = NAL oro 
Aue Risen | a 255 Jetterwon Aver Be Ha" 
N. HERITAGE © Jefferson Ave., S, E. 
by J. K. van Baalen ssnnnnsan $3.00 LS Grand Rapids 3, M 


